






B AS| head to meetboard St ate 
Hornet 


With the question of who will be 
“ Hornet newspaper editor next year 
still unresolved, the Campus 
Media Board (CMB) reaffirmed 
their recommendation of summer 
Hornet editor Dave Miller for 
1975-76 editor at a special meeting 
last Wednesday. 


The 3-0-1 vote was in apparent 
response io several letters dis- 
tributed by Bob Cooper, Hornet 
news editor last year and an ap- 
plicant for editor next year 

According to the letters, various 
former Hornet staff members were 
asked to join an editorial staff 
headed by Cooper. Miller was 
recommended over Cooper for 
editor next year by a 4-2 CMB vote 
in late April. 

Also, a meeting is scheduled for 
tomorrow with ASI President 
John Giannoni to discuss the 
Cooper letters and recommend 
provisions in the student 
government statute covering cam- 
pus media to prohibit such actions 
in the future. 

Since the CMB has 
recommended only Miller and 
Giannoni has refused to approve 
him, several board members were 
concerned about the letters throw- 
ing suspicion on the CMB selection 
process and Giannoni’s integrity 
Giannom outlined reasons for his 
refusal in a letter dated May 21 

‘The meeting with Giannoni and 
the reaffirmation vote on Miller 
were both proposed by Fred 


Mayer, summer Hornet managing 
editor and Miller's spokesperson 

Miller temporarily relinquished his 
position on the board to Mayer 
when the letters question was ad- 






A lazy, hazy Gay in the Union building. 





dressed. 
ASI Presidential advisor Gary 
Archibald told the board the 


current statute covering the selec- 
tion of Hornet editor is being 
studied in an attempt to resolve the 
impasse between Giannoni and the 
CMB. t 

Cooper, who appeared at the 
meeting, denied meeting with 
Giannoni or being promised next 
year’s editorship. “I can’t see any 
reason for people to be 
concerned...they were just personal 
letters,” he said. 

Margery Winter, Hornet copy 
editor last year and a member of 
the summer Hornet staff, said 
Cooper had written to her and 
asked her to join his staff next year. 
She said she assumed that he was 
going to be editor. Winter said she 
initially accepted the offer, but 
later wrote Cooper a letter notify- 
ing him that she could not accept it. 

Cooper said that although the 
letters should have remained con- 
fidential, he still thought “I have a 
50-50 chance for the editorship 
next year...if the process is started 
again.” 

in other action the board: 

Read a letter from Campus 
Media Coordinator Sharen 
Muraoka, who announced her 
resignation from the position 

Muraoka, appointed coor- 
dinator about two months ago, 
said she would be “unable to 
devote the enormous amount of 
time needed as coordinator in the 
future and I'm vacating my 
position. However, [I'm sull 
interested in campus media and I'll 
help out as much as I can,” she told 
the board. 


[Vets program funded 


Senator Alan Cranston (D-Los 
Angeles) announced recently that 
California colleges and universities 
will receive $7,156,550 to recruit 
and provide special services for 
Vietnam-era veterans during the 
next school year. 

The money will be made 
available under the Cranston- 
authored Veterans Cost of Instruc- 
tion (VCI) program for rec- 
ruitment, counseling, tutorial ser- 
vices, and special programs for 


veterans from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 
At CSUS, the Veterans Affairs 


office would receive some $97,748 








of the $7 million-plus approved 
bill. 

Cranston and a_ bipartisan 
coalition of Senators urged the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
last April to provide additional 
funds for the VCi program beyond 
the $23.7 million already approved 
by Congress. The Senators were 
successful in adding another $7.5 
million to the program for dis- 
tribution during the 1975-76 
academic year. 

Cranston is subcommittee chair 
of both the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Labor Committee, 
which authorized the program. 
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Bargaining hopes falter 


By Margery Winter 


Three public employee collec- 
tive bargaining bills, ammended to 
include student input in higher 
education, were left hanging in 
committee as the state legislative 
session closed. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Jr 
had expected to sign a public em- 
ployee collective bargaining 
measure into law before session's 
end, until the bills were ammended 
in Senate Finance and Assembly 
Ways and Means committees to in- 
clude one student adviser in ar- 
bitrations between faculty and ad- 
ministration 

The ammendments were op- 
posed by the AFL-CIO, California 
State Employees Association 
(CSEA), and other labor groups 
including faculty organizations. 
Gov. Brown, although previously 
expressing sympathy for expan- 
ding the student voice, has ap- 
parently sided with labor. 

“If student associations operate 
business enterprises, their 
representatives must sit in bargain- 
ing sessions as employers and only 
as emplovers,” stated the July 4 


Sharen Muraoka is a person 
who enjoys work, but knows when 
she has too much to handle. 

After announcing her 
resignation as Campus Media 
Board (CMB) Coordinator at a 
special CMB meeting last Wednes- 
day, Muraoka was quite candid 
about why she resigned. 

“I couldn't keep the job as coor- 
dinator because it didn’t fit into my 
priorities,” she explained in an 
interview with the Hornet. “It was 
just too much work and took up 
too much of my time.” She said she 
was recently hired as a sign printer 
for the new University Union 
operation. 

Muraoka, a 20-year-old 
business major, was appointed 
CMB Coordinator about two 
months ago. 

“I guess the most important 
reason I got out was because | 
didn’t have enough time for 
everything,” she said. Currentiy 
she is doing free-lance silk-screen- 
ing and publicity work in addition 
to her new job in the Union. 

“You and I know about the 
problems with campus media and 
student government, but these are 
problems of communication and 
most of my communicating is 
within student government,” she 
said. 


California AFL-CIO News. It cited 
CSUS Associated Students as be- 
ing on their “We Do Not Pat- 
ronize” list (for not hiring union 
help in its theater operations) as 
evidence that a student might not 
be a “neutral observer.” 

But Jeffrey Hemerling, <o- 


" director of the UC Student Lobby, 


argued that becavse ad- 
ministration, faculty, ard students 
often share administrative res- 
ponsibilities, students cannot be 
defined as either labor or 
management 

The lobby has also presented 
arguments in committee that 
higher education “working con- 
ditions” can be equated to the 
students’ education. However, if 
students become a third party in 
collective bargaining, held Ray 
Fisher, an aide to the governor, it 
should open access to other voices 
in arbitration, such as parents of 
elementary school pupils. 

A compromise effort by the UC 
Student Lobby and the California 
Colleges Student Government As- 
sociation to ammend SB 4 was 
suggested by Benjamin Aaron, 


Her most recent job addition in- 
volves printing poster signs. She is 
temporarily working out of a small 
room in the Union building. 

Hopes for the fall semester in- 


clude more space for the shop and 
increased funding, possibly even a 
budget. “I hope we get something,” 
she said, “but I don’t know how the 
budget is right now.” 


iconsultant to the joint legislative 
committee that had been working 
overa year oncollective bargaining 
proposals for public employees. 

Previous ammendments in AB 
119 and SB 4 would have allowed 
more than one student to par- 
ticipate in all higher education 
bargaining. But the new SB 4 com- 
promise would limit student 
representation to one observer 
selected by the student body 
presidents association. 

The student would participate 
only in discussions about faculty 
salaries, salaries paid by student 
fees. and regulations set by the 
Public Employment Relations 
Board that is proposed to arbitrate 
disputes. 

However, the compromise still 
failed to win labor, and the Gover- 
nor’s, support. 

SB 4 is similiar to Sen. Mos- 
cone’s SB 400, vetoed by Gov 
Reagan in 1973. AB 119 is expected 
to be set for August in Assembly 
Ways and Means. SB 275 has not 
been in committee for over a mon- 
th, and may_not be considered fur- 
ther. 


Media coordinator resigns 


At the present time, Muraoka is 
in the process of compiling lists for 
order forms, price listings and 
colors in anticipation of next fall's 
official opening. 





% 
. 


Sheren relaxes after work 


The shop will basically offer 
block or letter printing. “We have 
four different sets of types, several 
fonts and by fall we should have 
more,” she said. 
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International womens’ year 
Women’s role in ‘75 


By Lin McMicken 


“The status of women isn’t go- 
ing to be changed too much,” con- 
cluded Elizabeth (Betty) Austin, 
CSUS professor emeritus, after 
returning from Mexico City, the 
site of the International Womens’ 
Year Conference 

Austin based her conclusion on 
her observation that the official 
delegates to the conference “par- 
roted the views of their national 
government, which are sources of 
discrimination against women.” 

Three delegates and as many as 
thirty alternates and advisers from 
a majority of the world’s countries 
assembled from June 23 to July 4 
to amend and approve a Plan of 
Action to improve the status of 
women throughout the world 

While the official United 
Nations conference met, a group of 
non-governmental people. called 
the Tribune, also met in Mexico 
City in inadequate facilities. The 


Tribune was made up of interested | 


people who were financially able to 
attend 

Yet, according to Austin, the 
members of this non-governmental 
assembly were more representative 
of all women than the delegates to 
the official conference. Austin said 
the Tribune members were more 
representative of women because 
they were ordinary people who had 
experience in many more fields 
than the delegates and advisers 

The three United States 
delegates, who were appointed by 
President Ford, have had much ex- 
perience in government and law. 
but little involvement in programs 
or organizations established to 1m- 
prove the status of women. The 
United States delegates were Jill 
Ruckelshaus. director of 


Organizational Relations for the 
National Center for Volunteer Ac- 
tion; Patricia Hutar, who describes 
herself as a former assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National 
Committee: and Danie! Parker, 
former chairperson of the board of 
Parker Pen Company. Parker was 
the chairperson of the American 


delegation. 
Austin said that the non- 
governmental women from the 


United States weren't pleased that 
Parker was chairing the delegation 
and that thefe was only one 
feminist among all of the delegates 
and advisers. She explained that 
the United States delegates met 
with the United States Tribune 
members. A great deal of the dis- 
cussion centered on Parker's 
ability to represent women. After a 
heated discussion in which Parker 
was booed, he left the conference, 
according to Austin 

Austin smiled with pride when 
she explained’ that she told Jil] 
Ruckelshaus that she was upset 
with her lack of feminism 

Austin was also unhappy that 
the lack of deep concern for the 
present status of women by the 
United States delegation was not 
un. que to that delegation. She said 
that the first three or four days 
people were more concerned with 
Presenting their nation as being 


ideologically or religiously 
superior to other countries, 
especially the “imperialistic” 


United States, than they were with 
discussing discrimination against 
women in their countries. She ex- 
emplified her statement by saying 


* that the Islamic nations claimed 


that their religion doesn’t permit 
discrimination against women: 
“yet we know this isn't true.” “It 
was not a womens’ international! 


conterence, it was a conference for 
a new economic order,” Austin 
complained, referring to mid-East 
and third world countries. 

She wonders if having inter- 
national conferences is the best 
way to improve the status of 
women. “The most important th- 
ing is education,” she explained. 
She thinks that in order to improve 
the status of women people must 
learn to recognize prejudice and 
discrimination against women. 
Education should occur nationally 
because the people within a nation 
usually have common languages 
and cultures, and common dis- 
criminatory customs and laws. 

Austin was also upset because 
Betty Ford or a representative for 
Mrs. Ford did not attend, but 
many other wives of national 
presidents attended the conference 
She could not understand why the 
United States contributed 10 
percent of the funds to operate the 
conference and then discouraged 
Participation in the conference by 
important female governmental of- 
ficials, such as our 1/8 US. 
congresswomen 

Even though the official and 
non-official conferences were 
sources of disappointment for 
Betty Austin, she also found her 
experiences to be exciting and 
enlightening, She found it exciting 
to be part of an international 
assemblage of people with such 
different and interesting 
backgrounds and cultures and 
enlightening to learn about dis- 
crimination against women in 
other countries 

Kirsten Amundson, a CSUS as- 
sociate professor of government, 
and Marguerite Dunton, professor 
of mathematics, also attended the 
non-governmental womens’ 
meetings. 


Gain understanding and units 


By Lin McMicken 


The School of Social Work at 
CSUS is offering one or two units 
of credit for attending the Fifth 
Annual Summer Conference for 
Interpersonal Understanding on 
July 11-12 and a seminar on July 
18 

The conference will include 
speakers, pane! discussions, and 
workshops regarding various 
aspects of interpersonal relation- 
ships, such as body language, sex, 
Marriage, divorce, student 
relationships and an introduction 
to transactional analysis. Jesse 
McClure, the dean of the School of 
Social Work at CSUS will speak 
about searching for honest work. 

There wiil also be belly dancing 


lessons, horoscope casting, a 
barbeque on Friday for $5 and a 
banquet on Saturday for $6.50. 
Anyone can enroll in the course, 
being offered under Social Work 
196 or 296, or register in the 
conference. No prior knowledge of 
transactional analysis is needed in 
order to attend the conference. 
The conference will, however, 
discuss many ideas that originate 
from transactional analysis (TA). 
TA is the theory of interpersonal 
communication. It is a therapeutic 
tool that can help change a person’s 
personality in order to improve his 
or her relationships with other 
people. Many individuals and cor- 
porations have successfully used 


TA to overcome interpersonal 
problems. 

Those wishing to attend the 
conference must send $15 to the 
Fifth Annual Summer Conference 
for Interpersonal Understanding, 
2717 Cottage Way, Suite 3, Sac- 
ramento, postmarked no later than 
July 9, or register at the door for 
$20. Persons wishing to enroll in 
Social Work 196 or 296 must pay 
$9 per unit at the registration site in 
the form of acheck or money order 
made out to CSUS. The conference 
convenes at noon on Friday, July 
Il at the Sacramento Inn and ends 
Saturday evening. More in- 
formation can be obtained from 
the CSUS summer sessions office. 


Do you have camera problems? 


By Kevin Kemper 


| was taking pictures of an adult 
ed high schooi graduation recently, 
and many people were taking pic- 
tures with their instamatics and 
flash cubes at distances of 15 to 35 
feet from their friends. What a 
waste! Why? Of course pictures of 
their friends are valuable, and are a 
dear thing to share, but the pictures 
won't come out! Why? There is a 
science that is being ignored by 
these people. It is the science of 
light. To make it simple: the little 
flashbuib contained within the 


cube can only give off se much 


light. Our eyes can see the flash for 
hundreds of feet. But the film can’t. 
Beyond !1 or 12 feet, the concen- 
tration of light given off by a flash 


Cube is not sufficient enough to 


properly light your friends. 
Solution: either wait to get closer, 
get your friends next to very bright 
lights, or borrow a different flash 
gun. 

Have you ever been by the 
ocean and dropped your camera 
into the waves? If so, just run like 
hell to a fresh water source, soak 
your Camera in it, and later, send 
your camera to a repair station for 


oe eee . 


dismantling and cleaning. 

One young lady with an oider 
instamatic took a flash shot and 
not one flash went off. What went 
wrong? The batteries had died and 
corroded the inside of the battery 
case. 


Readers, | like discount stores 
as much as you do. However, there 
is one great advantage of a retail 
camera store. They have skilled 
personnel who would have assured 
her of good batteries and a clean 
case, mandatory for good flash 
shots. 


beeees 





Survival 


Alvino Chavez talks with reporter 





New name for project 


CSUS was the birthplace of a 
socia! project that has helped many 
low income pupils learn that 
education is not just books. 

Now in its sixth year, the As- 
sociated Students Community 
Science Project (formerly 
Chicanito Science Project) is again 
in need of tutors who are majoring 
in science, education, or “whose 
only characteristic is willingness to 
work with children.” as founder 
Alvino Chavez put it. Tutors get up 
to six units credit for group three 
general education requirements, 
and credential candidates get 
qualifiable experience under the 
Ryan Act 

Recently students built an 
analog computor that can count to 
ten. Making ice cream, soap, 
motors and radios were other pro- 
jects. Outside, students catch 
insects in nets they made 
themselves, and take trips to 
science fairs, oceans. fish hat- 
chenies and bird sanctuaries. 

“We have parties, too,” said last 
year’s student director Martha 
Macias as Sutter Junior High 
pupils gathered around to talk with 
her and teacher Bob Winder. She 
said that the summer science pro- 
ject has had less publicity and 
materials than the fall program. 
“But I dropped my other class for 
this,” testified one student. 

They had just returned from the 
park with bottles of hydra (a small 
algae-like animal). Fish and mice 
were also in the room. They were 


now making pinhole cameras. 

“We have a backlog of things to 
present to kids,” said Chavez. This 
summer, high school tutors were 
used under the Summer Hired 
program funded by the recent 
CETA (Comprehensive Em- 
ployment Training Act) federal 
legislation. 

The project, funded by As- 
sociated Students in the regular 
school year, includes Sutter and 
Will C. Wood Junior Highs, and 
Ethel Phillips and Elder Creek 
Elementary Schools. 

The idea, formed in ‘64 as 
Chavez observed that cultural 
programs were “geared at the mid- 
dle class level,” became reality with 
approval from Dr. Donald Gillot, 
CSUS electrical _ engineering 
professor. Pacific Telephone, Sac- 
ramento Concilio and _ other 
organizations supplied materials. 
and Sacramento City Unified 


School district provided clas- 
srooms. 
“Basically, the project is a 


vehicle to motivate the kids in 
science (and in education in 
general). As far as their going into 
engineering, chemistry, 
bioloty——that’s an __ individual 
decision. The only thing we can do 
at this point is to expose him, to 
give him experiences,” Chavez 
once stated. 

Sam Rios in the ethnic studies 
department is the faculty advisor. 
For more information, call 454- 


6645 Margery Winter 


Contrast and variety. - 


This summer under the 
Program directorship of Kerry 
Shrode, KERS is embarking on a 
new experience. KERS is the cam- 
pus-community radio station. The 
mew experience is the concept 
called ConVar, which is short for 
Contrast and Variety. It boarders 
on being an artform in itself. 

If this concept was described in 
the needed radio technological 
terms the reader would be swept up 
into a whirlpool of words which 
would leave them more confused 
than is desired. As the concept of 
ConVar is to clear the confused 
airwaves with acontinuumof pleas- 
ing sounds that stil! maintain dis- 
tinct patterns. 

The goal of the concept is to 
take the musical formats of “Top 
40” broadcasts and turn them into 
one. It does not rid the Styles of 
Jazz, Rock, Latin, Soul et. al, but 
recognizes they all have a definite 
place so intrical that it is Possibie to 





flow them together. That is, to ex- 
pose all of music’s facets in such a 
manner that allows one to know of 
all the areas and still enjoy a con- 
tinuum on the radio. 

According to Kerry, ConVar 
has three main parts. The first is 
called interdise, which is linking 
two or more nations/and or 
cultures so they can be heard 
together. The second is called In- 
tradise which mixes regional areas 
within a nation, i.e. Southern 
Country Western with a West 
Coast sound. Finally, the third part 
is called Unidise which attempts to 
bring all the sounds together. It is 
almost like the “Seamless Web” 
concept applied to music of the 
various countries and cultures. 

The ConVar concept is being 
applied both within a show and 
without the radio stations 
program. When this format works 
successfully there is no need to 
change stations because all the 
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Inc shop 
changes 


At the June 26th senate meeting 
a new budget was passed for The 
Ink Machine. It was also decided 
that the Associated Students 
would begin negotiations with the 
Alumni Association along the 
guidelines submitted by Midge 
Marino, supervisor of The Ink 
Machine. Larry Bliss, Executive 
Director of the ASI Business Of- 
fice. was directed by the Senate to 
begin these negotiations 

The guidelines outlined a 
partnership between the As- 
sociated Students and the Alumni 





Are you 
QUESTION: What do you think | isten ing ? 










of your new University building? 


Don Hinde: - “I think it’s very ex- , Ps * 
citing.” , 






Don Yelverton: - “I think it’s nice 
Apparently functional. A little or- 
nate in design, but | think itll suf- 
fice for the purpose it was 


designed.” 













Water polo 


ee 
A strenuous sport 





Summer team formed 


Summer sports are a bit lacking 
here at the university. However, “a 
forgotten” team sport may be in the 
making here. The sport is water 
polo. Thanks to the televised 
games of this sport during the last 
Olympics, water polo is now gain- 
ing a growing popularity. 

CSUS has not had a succesful 
water polo team to date. Within 
five years they have had as many 
coaches. This summer will be the 
first time the university will have a 
summer water poio team. Much of 
this can be accredited to the hard 
work of two individuals Tom 
Ehlert, currently the summer pool 
director, and Larry Bliss, the ASI 
executive director 

Ehlert is a CSUS graduate and 
Bliss hails from the UC Riverside 
campus in southern California. 
Both have played the sport in ap- 
proximately the same time period 

that of the mid-sixties. Bliss has 
coached high school teams in the 
past. Unfortunately, his job of han- 
dling the ASI’s business affairs has 
kept Larry froma more active role. 

Ehlert is the coach of the senior 
team and a coach from American 
River College coaches the junior 
team 

Water polo is a sport that is a 
rugged, demanding one. It is only 
out-ranked in needed endurance, 
to do well in it, by karate. The sport 
itself is a mixture of basketball and 
soccer 

Water polo its one of the few 
sports not covered by the NCAA 
during the summer. Others not 
covered are sports like judo and 
soccer. Because of this, they (water 
polo teams) must affiliate with the 
AAU to be a sanctioned sport dur- 
ing the summer. 

Originally, Bliss and Ehlert 
wanted to create teams in all three 
divisions of the sport; the senior 
divisions, in which the players have 
knowledge of the sport, are 18 or 
older and/or not returning to high 
school; the junior division — for 
those who have some knowledge of 
the sport, are under 18 years of age 
and/or returning to high school, 
and the novice division who have 
participants with no experience at 
all, the beginners. Here on campus, 
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unfortunately, only the senior and 
junior divisions exist 
it is hard to recruit those 
interested persons in high school 
because of the strict rules by the 
Far West Conference on rec- 
ruitment in that area. The high 
school student has to contact the 
coaches here first before the 
coaches can respond 
Ehlert and Bliss tried everything 
legally possible to get these young 
people. If one 1s going to build upa 
strong team one has to recruit 
those interested while they are still 
in the early stages of development 
Currently, CSUS' team record 
is 0-2, But this record does not 
reflect the fact the team has started 
late and many of the players come 
from previous coaches. The talent, 
however, is there and all they need 
is time and a full time coach. If 
Ehlert stays on as coach for at least 
a few more years things should 
start to jell for the campus team. 
The team spends two days at the 
CSUS pool doing the needed swim 
drills and three days of actual prac- 
tice of the sport at the Sacramento 
City College pool. Our pool isn't 
very deep; hence the need to use 
SSC’s facility. Games played here 
are in the diving pool which just 
barely meets the needs of the sport 


According to Bliss the goal here 
Cond on page |! 
































































Leighton George: - 
beautiful.” 


“| think it’s 
















H. P. Library: - “Well, | asked it, 
‘since we're neighbors let's be 
friends?” 













Eilleen Heinriph: - “I'm really 
upset that they are charging so 
much rent for it and it’s taken 
away from a lot of other programs 
I know the students put a lot of 
money into it.” 









Comic book debut here 


By Mike Garrels 


In the last several years 
panelology, the hobby of comic 
collecting, has risen in popularity. 
Comic collecting clubs have sprung 
up worldwide and with them comic 
conventions. 

One of the biggest conventions 
is held in San Diego, this year tt 
begins July 30 and ends August 3. 
All of the top professionals will be 
in attendance, including Jack Kir- 
by, Barry Smith, Will Eisner and 
Gil Kane, just to name a few. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, the rek- 
nown creator of Tarzan and Jobn 
Carter of Mars, would be celeb- 


rating his 100th birthday on 
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September | if he had lived 

A new club on campus called 
the Panelologists is planning to 
commemorate his birthday with a 
day of activities. More information 
will be forthcoming as events, 
times and places are confirmed. 

































































AUTO INS 





RANCE 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BE 
AN EXPENSIVE HASSLE- 
call JACK at MARC-MORR 
MARC-MORR INSURANCE _ 362-1188 


Association for business support 
and purchase of new equipment 
Also included in the guidelines is a 
new location for The Ink Machine 
As Marino pointed out to the 
Senate. “the major problems of 
The Ink Machine have been lack of 
equipment needed to up-date the 
shop in comparison with other 
commercial businesses and a new 
location. Because The Ink 
Machine is currently hidden 
behind temporary buildings at the 
South tip of the campus it is dif- 
ficult to find and many people are 
not even aware of its existence.” 

Marino sees this new ar- 
rangement as the best alternative 
for both parties, and it allows The 
Ink Machine to “improve its ser- 
vice to the campus community and 
be a source of revenue...” 

The Ink Machine is a non-profit 
shop which provides a professional 
printing service on campus. A ditto 
service, typing of visas, wedding in- 
vitations, personal note pads, and 
booklets plus quality color rep- 
roduction, art work and layout are 
part of these services. 

Ms. Marino has several ideas 
for the future of The Ink Machine 


These include the purchase of a 
Cond on page i! 
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Campaign ’76 





Draft Ralph Nader 


In 1952 the Democratic party 
had an over abundance of 
presidential hopefuls The 
situation was not too different 
trom today as all the hopeful can- 
didates at that time were not tur- 
ning the electorate on. The public 
was tred of “Capito! Politics” and 
its corruption. In the end the party 
turned to a candidate whose only 
political movement up to the 
convention was a citizens’ draft 
movement. The man was Adlai 
Stevenson 

Again, there is a Democratic 
movement in 1975 to give the 
nomination to an _ undeclared 
Democratic party member. The 
man is Ralph Nader 

There has been some form of 
grass roots Movement to get Nader 
into the political scene over the 
past years. However, in most cases 
nothing more than a 
“hopeful daydream.” This is not 
the situation now. This Draft 
Nader group is very serious. 
organized and very much like the 
1952 Draft Stevenson group. Now, 
after looking back, the Stevenson 
body of supporters are given more 
serious recognition in causing 
‘Stevenson's nomination 

The official name of the parent 
group in the beginning was “The 
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Club of Los Angeles, Califorma.” 
They are now known as the 
DRN.FE.P.C. No. | and the 
movernent is growing. It has es- 
tablished thousands of off-shoots 
in 44 states and several regional 
areas with active organizations in- 
cluding an off-sheot in Sac- 
ramento. Currently, the Nader 
organization (started in 1974) 1s 
concentrating on petition drives 

These petitions are an attempt to 
obtain. enough signatures to 
present to Ralph Nader and or the 
party's convention in 1976 to con- 
vince the recipient(s) of said 
petitions that the nomination of* 
Nader is what the people of 
America want for their presidential 
nominee. A few groups are trying 
some other possible areas other 
than the petition route 

The Draft Nader organization 
is “an association of Democrats 
and other citizens working to place 
an honest man m the White House. 
We consider our goal to be a neces- 
sary public service.” Ralph Nader 
has not been asked to endorse their 
activity nor has he even been con- 
sulted about it. However, people 
such as Senator George McGovern 
have been approached and ques- 
tioned by the group. In part the 
Senator responded, “It was good to 
hear from you again...fo answer 
your question simply~ yes, I think 
Ralph Nader possesses the 
qualities and qualifications for the 
office of President.” 

Washington Post columnist 
Nicholas von Hoffman on Nader's 
non-candidacy believes in the pos- 
sible success of the Nader 
movement. He once stated in his 
column concerning th’s prospect 
“There is one man who could be 
elected to the Presidency who 
knows more about how the U.S. 
government works on every level. 
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Hornet budget cut 


Recently it has come to our 
attention that certain cuts were 
made in the Hornet's budget 
without the primary individuals 
from the specific areas involved be- 
ing consulted 


We proposed a budget based on 
increased anticipated revenue from 
advertising. But two of the most 


important areas of the paper, com- 
missions for our advertising 


manager and printing, were 
adversely affected by approved 
budget cuts 


In the past, student government 
has seen fit to give the newspaper 


funds it needs to compliment tota! 
expenditures and anticipated ad 
revenues. 


However, this year's student 
government approach to our 
budget raises the question of the 


whole scope and direction of a 
campus newspaper. 


Are we a business focusing on 
advertising, a learning laboratory 
for aspiring journalists, an in- 


formation-disbursing document, 
or a combination of all three? 


Each year a new student 
government has a different answer 
to that perplexing question. 


However, one fact remains the 
same. The newspaper must print 


information while at the same time 
meeting operating costs 


We urge the Student Senate to 
support the proposed changes we 


will be making in the near future 
for our budget. 


Two areas of the paper's budget 
which must be increased are com- 


missions for our advertising 
manager and funds for printing. 


The only logical and consistent 
way we have found to do that is 
through advertising revenue. 


The changes represent in- 
creased responsibility for us, par- 
ticularly our advertising staff, but 


we have never shirked  res- 
ponsibility before and won't now. 


By Theresa Corrigan 


On July 3, 1975, the Sac- 
ramento City Council voted to 
abandon the Sacramento Womens’ 
Center Rape Crisis Project. The 
Rape Crisis Center, which has been 
oeprating for 16 months, provides 
counseling, informational services, 
and a 24-hour crisis line for women 
who are victims of rape. The 
Center, which was funded last year 
‘for $10,000 by the City Council, re- 
quested $19,865 in matching funds 
from the city to secure a federal 
grant of $178,000 from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) 

At the July 3rd council meeting, 
Councilmember Phiilip Isenberg 
reported the recommendation of 
the budget and finance committee 
to discontinue funding for the 
Rape Crisis Project. There was no 
mention of the fact that the com- 
mittee’s vote was tied with Ritz 
Naygrow voting in favor of fun- 
ding, Burnett Miller against, and 
Isenburg abstaining because of a 
“conflict of interest.” (One of 
Isenberg’s law partners represented 
two former employees of the 
Womens’ Center who faced 
crimina? charges after the death 
last March of Katharine Virginia 
“Nickie” Lytton, another Womens’ 
Center employee). 

Despite the questionable 
recommendation of the budget and 
finance committee, Coun- 
cilmember Anne Rudin moved to 
allot $10,000 to the Cenier. In the 
ensuing discussion, Coun- 
cilmembers Miller and Sands 
voiced opposition, alleging that the 
Center had failed in its res- 
ponsibilities, has been the target of 
unfavorable publicity, and lacks 
community support 

Miller had made a similar 
charge of irresponsibility the 
previous week, quoted in the June 
25th issue of the Sacramento 
Union. The Rape Crisis Center, in 
a news release dated July 2, 1975, 
challenged Miller to support his 
statement with facts. No such facts 
were presented at the City Council 
meeting. 

Working under an inadequate 
grant of $10,000, the Womens’ 
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Ignorance? | 


Editor, the Hornet: 


Yesterday there was an 
argument on the CSUS tennis 
courts. | was one of the principals 
involved and this is what 
happened. 

Two CSUS Physical Education 
courses in tennis officially run from 
9-10:05 and 10:15-11:20a.m. These 
classes are usually less demanding 
than playing regular games of ten- 
nis. Consequently students are en- 
couraged to arrive early and stay 
later, anid practice outside of class. 
However, the courts are nearly 
always occupied by people who are 
not taking the classes. These people 
often must be told to move by the 
tennis instructor so that students 
can use the courts. This was the 
case the day of the conflict. The 
players who were using the court 
sat on the bench at the sideline dur- 
ing the time of the class. At 11:20, 
the exact minute the class time was 
up they wanted the court again. 
Since, as previously noted, class 
instruction is often less tiring than 
regular tennis, no one was ready to 
quit. Just when the mechanics of 
the serve was beginning to make 
sense to me these non-students 
want the court. inquiries were 
made to the students playing on the 
adjacent courts and they did not 
want to quit either. Since we were 
duly-enrolled students it seemed 
logical to me that we had more 
right to the court than they did. So 
I refused to relinquish the court. 

Today the instructor explained 
that on a busy day tennis etiquette 
requires players to relinquish the 
court after one hour. I contend that 
this is fine when the hour is regular 
tennis play and not class instruc- 
tion. | had no knowledge of the 
“one hour” tennis etiquette rule —it 
is not in any of the three books J 
have on tennis. Ignorance of the 
rules may not be an excuse in 
regular tennis play, but if is in a 
classroom situation. I felt then and 
still feel that | was within my rights 
to refuse to give up the court. 

Students continually have to 
hassle with non-class members for 
the use of the courts. We are often 
forced to play doubles because 
courts are being used by people 
who are not in the class. I believe 
these are good reasons for reser- 
ving the courts for tennis class 
students from 8:30 - noon. Have | 
made my case? 


Thomas Cox 
CSUS Student 
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‘He stands to say no! 


Editor, the Hormet: 


Actions of the Dean of Arts & 
Sciences have raised questions 
concerning the nature of the role 
the presiding members of 
departments are expected to play. 
Rumor suggests that members of 
the administration regard them as 
the “first line of management.” | 
suppose a first line manager is tan- 
tamount to a factory foreman. 
Some faculty appear to regard 
them as shop. stewards, 
housekeepers, political and 
therefore elected spokesmen, or 
some combination of these. 

Apparently, none of these fac- 
tions can understand the role of a 
department's presiding member 
without reference to analogies 
drawn from industry, politics, or 
domesticity. What a frightful bore! 
Why not consider them analogous 
to the chief of staff ina hospital, the 
head of a great religious (eastern or 
western) house, the proprietor of a 
brothel, ora theatrical producer? If 
the role cannot be understood on 
its own terms, these seem to be to 
offer far more interesting pos- 
sibilitres 

For my part. | prefer to regard 
the presiding members as very 
much like theatrical producers. 
They don't write the scripts or 
direct the actors or manage the sets 
or even take tickets. But they must 
please the show's backers by keep- 
ing the actors happy enough to give 
their scheduled performances. And 
they must do so without reliance on 
much more than mother wit to ac- 
complish the task. If they have 
their own conception of the play, 
they can guide and advise. But even 
if they had power to obtain their 
way, using it would defeat their 
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They wouldn't let me on the 
team because I’m a filly.” 


“You betcha I'm mad! 






purpose. If wit fails them, the show 
will go on. But whether power 
succeeds or fails, it will destroy the 
theatre. 

Of course, the University is a 
theatre, or perhaps many 
theatres—ones in which both 
students and faculty can write and 
speak their own lines, creating their 
own parts. Often it can be good 
theatre, occasionally even great. 
But the current struggle over the 

. allegiance of presiding members, 
with its utterly predictable cast, its 
standard formulas and its cliches, 
appears more melodrama than 
drama, more bathos than pathos. 
The essence of real drama is lac- 
king, because the outcome is as- 
sured. Whether presiding members 
are loyal to deans or faculty, the 
analogies now governing the 
definition of their role suggest a 
factory not a_ theatre. What 
difference can it make to a per- 
former to work for a foreman ora 
shop steward? Neither official 
seems much concerned with plays 
or what can be learned from them 


William A. Dillon, Jr. 
Associate Professor of 
Government 
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Editor, the Hornet: 


After the fall of Saigon late in 
April, U.S. corporate power 
realized its defeat in Indochina, 
shifted its emphasis to the Middle 
East, especially the Persian- 
Arabian Gulf Area. 

The Area is very crucial for the 
corporate interest, especially the 
U.S. oil monopolies for the vast 
amount of profits involved. 70 
percent of the World’s known oil 
reserves, which are 30 times 
cheaper to produce then Texan or 
Alaskan oil, is to be found in the 
Area. Also the Gulf Area is at the 
center of three continents and has 
vital communication, oil routes, 
extracting resources from the 
Third World. 

World monopolies, especially 
of the U.S., in order to guard their 
interests and support the corrupt 
regimes of the Area militarily, 
economically and politically. And 
when necessary they will move 
directly to suppress any democratic 
and liberating movements. Viet- 
nam was such a case. 

On December 20, 1973, 3,000 
U.S. armed and trained Iranian 
troops invaded the Omani territory 
of Dhofar, (located in the southern 
part of Oman). They joined troops 
already stationed there by the 
Shah, to assist in putting down the 
popular movement of the Omani 
people whom lived in huts built 
from branches and in caves. 

The colonial and reactionary 
authorities preserved such con- 
ditions in order to maintain their 
oppressive power. Numerous laws 
and decrees banned modern 
institutions such as schools, fac- 
tories, and hospitals. There were 
no electricity, water supply or 
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— Letters 
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Thank 
you 


Editor, the Hornet: 


We would like to thank 
everyone who patronized the 
University Union Food Service 
this past week. The operation has 
been as new for us as it has been for 
you. Our employees are doing their 
best to provide you with a quality 
food service. Please bear with us 
for a few days while we get the 
kinks out. In the meantime (and at 
any time) your helpful suggestions 
and comments will be appreciated. 


Carol A. Rader 
University Union Food Service 
Mer. 
and 
George B. Weich 
Food Service Director 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Success comes to poet 


By Karen Tait 


You've probably seen him on 
campus, Fredrick J. Mayer, a poet, 
journalist, and artist. Always 
dressed with an olive green cor- 
duroy hat, eye glasses, loosely 
fitted clothing, and a pendant 
around his neck, Fred is a genuine 
character, friendly and warm, 
often serious, with a given sense of 
humor, that combined, has helped 
him achieve the success he is today. 

He has recently been honored 
with the Laurate award by the Art 
and Literature division of the 
“Centro Studi e Scambi_ inter- 
nazionali” or the “Center of Inter- 
national Studies and Exchanges” 
(CSSI), for his contribution to the 
advancement of world understan- 
ding through the “Arts” for his 
literature 

Fred's writing career began in 
1964 wher he entered a poetry writ- 
ing contest and won recognition by 
having that poem _ published. 


Success did not come until 1974 
when he was included in the Inter- 
national Who's Who of Poetry. He 
was further recognized when he 
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won a book grant from the 


American poets fellowship society, 
from which his book, Where does 
the real go whep it’s gone?, was 





Poet Fred Mayer 


published by Praire Poets books in 
the hardback edition 

Since then Fred has been 
selected for inclusion in the Die- 
tionary of international Biography 
(1975-76) and has gained 
recognition for his artwork on it’s 
own merit. 

Born in New York city, Fred 
came to California when still a 
child, and moved to Sacramento 
from the Bay Area. Fred is curren- 
tly working on his master’s degree 
in history. He acquired a bachelor’s 
degree at CSUS with a double ma- 
jor in history and government and 
minored in philosophy. He plans to 
leave Sacramento next spring to 
study for a doctor’s degree at the 
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University of California at Davis 
or Stanford University. 

Fredrick J. Mayer is an artist at 
words, and a natural and original 
stylist on paper. He can draw sim- 
plistic illustrations in pencil or In- 
dian ink, “outre art” as some of his 
colleagues phrase it, but he has also 
experimented in painting with 
colors. He has illustrated bis own 
book. But his specialty ts “painting 
pictures with words” as his poetry 
and feature writing has been 
published in the British Isles, Italy, 
the Phillipines, and the United 
States to name a few of the coun- 
tries. He has material published in 
magazines and anthologies, many 
that are available in the archives in 
the New Library on campus 

This poem, taken from his book 
Where does the real go when it's 
gone’, is an example of the visual 
depth he can give to words 


Keys 


On the steps are three kevs 

One lets vou into this room 
from a womb 

One lets you unlock the door 
of material decor. 

One lets you out of here 
unto the next plateau's sphere. 
From the steps is road to BE. 


“The imagery is for enjoyment 
or a message to please the reader, 
even though I do write with ‘deep’ 
meaning the important thing is that 
the reader enjoys the poem.” Fred 
says, and describes the poetry in his 
book as metaphysical somberness 
and nature in the metaphysical 
sense.” His poetry has been des- 
cribed as “visionary.” - 
























Movi : 


‘Something unique’ 


By George Costenbader 


A movie classic is usually 
defined as a film that has someth- 
ing unique about it. 

“Bite the Bullet” which stars 
Gene Hackman, James Coburn 
and Candice Bergen is such an ex- 
ample. 

Realism, cruelty and kindness 
combine to portray an interesting 
version of the old West. The setting 
is a 700-mile horse race between the 
best riders the West has to offer. 

Sponsored by a newspaper, a 
group of riders cross mountains, 
burning deserts, cliffs and fight off 
outlaws, all for personal reasons 
that unfold before the movie is 
over. 

Exchanging his car for a horse, 
Hackman plays a cowboy with a 
heart. Both he and Coburn are 
former Rough Riders, but the 
latter isan adventurer just for some 
quick money 

Director Richard Brooks ac- 
tualiy iets his characters show com- 
passion, without losing their spirit 
of competition towards one 
another. Mid-way through the 
story, Bergen helps another rider 
with a bum tooth. After some 


Captain Carrot 


Cary Nosler, alias Captain Car- 
rot, radio and television commen- 
tator, spiritualist and lecturer on 
nutrition and a healthful lifestyle 
will return to CSUS in the Senate 
Chambers of the new University 
Union on Monday, July 14 at 12:30 
p.m. 

Popularly known for his 
knowledge in the nutrition field, 
Cary Nosler has never received a 
degree. His experience studying 


gruesome dental work (that made 
Doc. Holiday look good) she 
capped the wound with the casing 
of a bullet. 

She then tells her patient to 
“Bite the Bullet,” which is one sure 
way to get the title meaning to the 
audience! 

Raw courage and slow motion 
sequences add to the determination 
that each rider has to win. The time 
period is turn-of-the-century 
America, just before the West 
became tame. 

“Bite the Bullet” rates with 
“High Noon,” and should be seen! 

Remember the “Bre Gees” who 
faded-out a few years ago, and than 
made a come-back with a song 
called “Lonely Days, Lonely 
Nights?” 

Their newest song out is called 
“Jive Talk,” and it’s doing very well 
in the ratings. 


But that’s not all their doing! 

The Bee Gees will make their 
television debut 
western called “The Bull on the Bar 
Room Floor.” The Bee Gees will 
write the music score for the 
motion picture that will appear on 
NBC 


arrives 


various lifestyles, working with 
foods and studying their nut- 
ritional value and practicing 
through his personal experience 
has given him the expertise he 
needs to speak on the subject. He 
wants to be healthy but “I wouldn't 
want to be the healthiest man in the 
world. I just want to be the 
healthiest I'm capable of.” 

His appearance is sponsored by 
the Program Board and is funded 
by the Associated Students. 


Artel film in Union 


Linda Artel, film consultant in 
residence at the Pacific Film Ar- 
chive at U.C. Berkeley will be 
present on Wednesday, July $, in 
the Walnut Room, University 
Union (third floor) to talk on 
Positive Images-—-New Films for 
Girls and Boys. There will be a 
“viewing and discussion of new 
short films for the clas- 
sroom—films that encourage girls 
and boys to affirm personal pos- 
sibilities and develop talents and 
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abilities without the restraint of 
role-stereotyping.” 

In addition to being a film con- 
sultant, Ms. Artel is currently co- 
editor of “Positive Images: A 
Guide to Non-sexist Films for 
Young People.” She has also 
conceived, compiled, edited and | 
published the Film Programmer's 
Guide to 16mm Rentals. 

Ms. Artel’s talk is sponsored by 
the Program Board of AS and 
funded by Associated Students. 
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Mark returns to Old Sac 


By Mark Skinner 


1 saw Mark Twain the other 
night while observing a truly safe 
and sane (and sober) fourth of July 
at Old Sacramento’s Eagle 
Theatre, with their presentation of 
“An Evening With Mark Twain.” 
Actually, it was an incredibly 
talented young actor, Jim Pulsifer, 
who takes two hours to apply 
makeup and transform himself 
into a 70-year-old Twain, complete 
with his famous all-white suit, 
curly, silver-frosted hair, and 
perceptive wit. (As I was to realize 
later, both the performance and the 
makeup were as realistic as that 
done in the recently aired 
“Biography of Miss Jane Pitman,” 
starring Cicely Tyson, on 
television.) 

My good friend Ed Swann and I 
sat among 25-30 other people view- 
ing Mr. Twain, as he recounted his 
younger days and previous travels 
and encounters — covering life ina 
fledgling Sacramento as a Union 
writer and the Sandwich Islands as 
one of the paper's special corres- 
pondents, a stint as an accident 


investigator, Confederate 
“soldier.” gold miner, and con- 


fidante to both George 
Washington and Huckleberry 
Finn 

Scene: A darkened Eagle 


Theatre, with a solitary blue light 
illuminating the black curtains and 
stage, as a spindly figure with cigar 
butt in hand moves among the 
lectern, chair and stool, also black. 
The figure, an all-white suit com- 
plimenting his white moustache, 
hobbies stiff-iegged around the 
stage, telling the stories he’s ob- 
viously told hundreds of times 
before to hundreds of audiences 
like this in hundreds of places like 
this, and, judging from his perfec- 
tly timed pauses and use of his ex- 
tremities for emphasis, never tiring 
of it. Examples of the often biting, 
but nevertheless humorous, wit of 
Mark Twain, as we join him: 


“They used to call Sacramento 
the ‘City of Saloons’... was in most 
of them...You could close your 
eyes and walk in any door and ask 
for a drink...chances are you'd get 
one.” 

(As a correspondent to the 
Sandwich Islands and noticing the 
inhabitants’ nakedness): “I once 
saw a naked dame in church wear- 
ing nothing but a _  stovepipe 
hat...But there are changes in the 
islands...the natives now wear 
clothes for the protection of the 
tourists.” 


I detect quite a bit of cynicism in 
Mark Twain, especially when talk- 
ing about religion, humanity, 
morals, womens’ fashions, and the 
Quest for the Great American 
Dream. For added effect, Twain's 
pauses between anecdotes get 
shorter, because the audience, in 
responding quicker to his sarcasm, 
realizes that what was coming 
down in Twain’s lifetime, is really 
not that different from today. 


Twain is exhausted from his 
lengthy oratory, and, lumbering, 
carefully eases into his chair. Cigar 
in hand, he makes a point: 

“I took a cage...put in it a rab- 
bit, a kangaroo, a monkey, a dog, a 
cat, a fox, doves...they all lived in 
peace. But in another cage, | put an 
irish Catholic...when he was tame, 
| added a Presbyterian, a 
Methodist from the wilds of Ar- 
kansas and a Buddhist from 
China...1 came back and noi a 
specimen was alive.” 

On his feet now, walking stiff- 
legged to the podium, the audience 
clinging to his every word: “Man is 
the only animal that deals in the at- 
rocity of atrocities...war. (pointing 
finger): Man is the only animal 
who blushes...or needs to. Man is 
the Creztor’s pet, because of 
intellect...such is the claim but ts 
open to dispute.” 

At this point, I look at Twain, 
and in his eyes | sense a bit of sor- 
row, or maybe wishfui thinking, 
and realize that Pulsifer has done 
an incredible job of putting this act 
together Each phase of Twain's 
life is in its place and his (Twain's) 
frustrations are put to work by 
reaching into people and fulfilling 


their need for entertainment, which 
earned him the reputation of 
master story teller 
“Truth is our most valuable 
commodity...so let's economize.” 
Weary now, Twain bids us good 
night, and amidst a siowly dim- 
ming light, what was once a man 
caught up in his fantasies, is now a 
man controlled by his destiny. 
Everpresent cigar in hand he shuf- 
fles off the stage, as the audience 


erupts in applause, awaiting a 
reappearance. But there is none 
Mark Twain is no longer with us. 
In person, anyway. 

Back in Sari Francisco and “out 
of a job, (he) went forth upon the 
public highway with the other ban- 
dits” and started talking to groups 
of people. Once, he remembers 
talking to an interviewer, and since 
the press (at that time?) was 
notorious for running around 1r- 
ritating people for interviews, and 
then misquoting them, Twain 
decided to have a little fun with this 
one, who was a particularly fast 
talker: 

Interviewer: “How old are 
you”” Twain: “Nineteen.” I: “You 
look much older than that.” T: 
“Thank you very much.” I: “When 
did you first begin to write?” T: 
“1836.” 1: “Who is the most remar- 
kable man you ever met?” T: 
“George Washington.” I: “When 
did you meet HIM?” T: “At his 
funeral ... he asked me to make less 
noise.” 

1: “Do you have any brothers 
and sisters?” T: “Don't... rightly ... 
recall at the moment. (pause) Yes I 
do... William. ‘Bill’ we used to call 
him...yes, good of Bill...” 1: “Is he 
dead” T: “Never could tell...” 
(Outside, from the explosions and 
whinings, it’s obvious that Em- 
barcadero Street's festivities are 
beginning. ) 


Twain now changes into a Huc- 
kleberry Finn voice, and talks 
about his relationship with Mr. 
Twain — “Mr. Twain tells the 
truth...mainly,” the tyrannical 
Widow Douglas — “Don't put 

. your feet up there, Huckleberry!” 
“Sit up straight, Huckleberry!” and 
the deep friendship with his Mis- 
sissippi river companion Jim — “- 
Jim was longing for his wife and 
kids, | could tell. I'd wake up at 
night and see Jim pining away and 
rocking back and forth. But I 
didn’t let on that I noticed.” 

Back to being himself, some ad- 
ditional Twain memories: “I joined 
the Confederacy...for two weeks, 
and deserted. Then -the 
Confederacy fell, so | went West to 
find gold.” 

“I'm going to donate my skullto 
Cornell University and have the 
scientists examine it and send mea 


report.” 
(Pulsifer’s performance is truly 
remarkable, he has researched 


Twain's writings as well as ac- 
counts given by his closest friends, 
viewed hundreds of photographs 
and even a rare motion picture of 
*wain in the early part of this cen- 
tury contributed to the factual 
impersonation.) 


Music 
Circus 


Sunday, July 7th saw the close 
of a beautiful production at the 
music circus. The production was 
“Man of la Mancha.” Jose Ferrer 
played the leading role of Don 
Quixote. Ferrer played to an en- 
thusiastic crowd. His versatility as 
an actor/ singer fills the character 
with amazing brilliance and 
liveliness. 

Maura K. Wedge is no stranger 
to the part of Aldonza. She played 
the part on Broadway and in 4 
national touring company. She has 
co-starred with such greats as 
Lloyd Bridges, Howard Keel, and 
now Jose Ferrer in this role. 

in the part of Sancho was Coley 
Worth. The role of Sancho, as it is 
played in this production, was 
created by Worthy in the 1970 
production. 

The entire production was 
presented in the manner that only 
the Music Circus can do. At times 
the sound system would crack with 
the sound of static but the per- 
formance went on. The circus 1s a 
show place of Sacramento and 
another McClatchy rip off. 
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Lasting fullment 


The documentary film “Sri 
Chinmoy” will be presented at 8 
p.m. July 11, in the Music Recital 
Hall at CSUS. The film will last 90 
minutes offering a unique ex- 
perience to the layman and the 
spiritual seeker alike. It will 
provide a first hand insight into the 
true life of a spiritual master 
Through the film you will meditate 
with the Master and be able to feel 
his consciousness transcend the 
limited and enter into the all-per- 
vading. You may also follow him 
through his daily activities with his 
disciples and see how Sri Chinmoy 
provides lasting fulfillment 
through a spiritual life of Yoga. 

The original music for the film 
is provided by famed guitarist 
Mahavishnu John McLaughlin. 
Here Mahavishnu textures and 
colors with a variety of forms 
inspired by his beloved Guru. 

Since Sri Chinmoy’s arrival in 
the West, Sri Chinmoy Centres 
have been founded across the 
United States, Canada, Western 
Europe, Australia and the Far 
East. The Master has published 
more than two hundred books on 
meditation and spirituality and lec- 
tured at the world’s major univer- 
sities — including Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Yale and Tokyo. 





Perhaps most striking is Sri 
Chinmoy’s remarkable outpouring 
of poetry. Of the 3,000 poems he 
has written since coming to the 
United States, all but 150 were 
written over the past 16 months. 
During 1973, he completed two 
separate series of 1.000 poems 
each: “The Dance of Life” and 
“The Wings of Light.” A third 
1,000 poem series, “The Golden 
Boat.” is now one-quarter com- 
plete. 


There is an interesting anecdote 
connected with his poetry. One 
day, just for the joy of it, Sri Chin- 
moy decided to see how many 
poems he could write ina single sit- 
ting. Using his yogic powers of 
concentration, he sat down shortly 
after midnight one April day in 
1974 and began writing. Twenty- 
four hours later he had completed 
360 poems which comes to a 
record of one poem every four 
minutes. 
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Calendar 


In Concert 


Sacramento 


Stephen Stills: 8 p.m. Sunday, 
July 27 at the Sacramento Exhibit 
Hali. Tickets are $5.50 in advance 
and $6.50 at the door. 


UC Davis will host Thursday 
evening concerts this summer. 
General admission is $2 and 
students are $1. Seats are not 
reserved and performances start at 
8:15 p.m. 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: 216 O 
Street, Sunday, July 13 at 3 p.m. 
will present a concert for piano, 
violin, and cello that will inleude 
works by Bach, Brahms, and 
Mendelson. 

The performers will be Edward 
Martin Perry, Patrick Sullivan, 
and Elizabeth Anderson. 


Bay Area 


Rolling Stones: 8 p.m. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 15 and 16 at 
the Cow Palace. This show is sold 


out. 


esoteric~ 








Stephen Stills: 8 p.m. Saturday, 2 
p.m. Saturday, July 26 at the 
Hearst Greek Theater, Berkeley. 
Tickets are $5 in advance and $6 at 
the door. 

Jethro Tull: 8 p.m. Monday, July 
28 at the Oakland Arena. Tickets 
are $5 in advance and $6 at the 
door. 


Seesessese 


David Cox will present Vincent 
Michael at the Masonic 
Auditorium in San Francisco on 
July 29th. Michael is a gifted young 
Dutch guitarist known to concert 
audiences as a brilliant classical 
and flamenco artist. His most uni- 
que talent, however, is reflected in 
his feeling for the music of South 
America. 


His studies have been constan- 
tly interrupted by travel, as he has 
lived in 45 different countries, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Bolivia and Brazil to name a few. 
He has managed to complete his 
work at the Royal Dutch Conser- 
vatory, where he acquired his 
background of classical music. 

In one of his rare San Francisco 
@ppearances at the Masonic 
Auditorium, Saturday, July 29 at 
8:30 p.m., Vincent Michael is sure 
to captivate the audience with his 
technical skill and colorful inter- 
pretations. 





RECORDS - WEW & USED - TICKETS 
‘A complete cataleg source’ 


BUY-SELL-TRADE., .IMPORTS-JAZZ-ROCK-CLASSICS 





442-4858 


Nightclubs 


Great Northern: 6764 Fulton Ave., 
483-8581. Monterey will play 
Wednesday through Sunday. 
Berry Patch: 1911 El Camino Ave., 
922-4462. The House of Boogie 
will play Friday and Saturday. 
Crabshaw Corner: 2000 | St., 443- 
9615. Live music will play Wednes- 
day through Sunday evenings. 
Spider Murphy: 128 J St., 441- 
3200. Jason Quick will play Tues- 
day through Saturday. 

Shire Road Pub: 4241 Howard, 
Fair Oaks, 961-2421. Woodwork 
will play Wednesday thru Saturday 
and there will be folk music on 
Sunday. 

Black Angus: 6601 Florin Rd., 381!- 
4900. Grand Larceny will play 
Tuesday through Saturday. 
Gilded Cage: 1732 Fulton Ave., 
489-9568. Live music Tuesday 
through Saturday. 


Theater 


Bacchus Theater: 1021 2nd St., in 

Old Sacramento, 446-6542. 8:3 

p.m. Friday and Saturday. $3. 
‘The Fantastics” 


Delta Summer Theatre: San 
Joaquin Delta College, 5151 
Pacific Ave., Stockton, will present 
“The Prisoner of Second Avenue,” 
July 11 and 12 at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m 
and “I Do! | Do!” July 10 and {2 at 
2 and 8 p.m. Call 462-9371 for 
more information. 


Gaslighter Theater: 720 Sutter, 
Folsom, 985-2093. 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day and Saturday $3. 


Old Eagle Theater: Old Sac- 
ramento State Historic Park, 925 
Embarcadero, 446-6761 
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Stagedoor Comedy 
Playhouse: Sacramento Inn 
Plaza, 927-0942. Friday and Satur- 
day at 8:30 p.m. 

“Beginners Luck” 


Old Eagle Theatre: Old Sac- 
ramento Historic Park, two 19th 
century American plays, “Davy 
Crockett” and “The Sawmill” play- 
ing for eight weekends, premiering 
Friday July 1! with “Davy 
Crockett” and “The Sawmill” 
opens the following Friday, July 
18. Performances for Friday and 
Saturday evenings will begin at 
8:30 p.m. and all seats are $3.50. 
Cail 4466761 for more in- 
formation. 


Films 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: 216 O 
Street, in conjunction with the ex- 
hibition will present a restored 
film, In the Land of War Canoes, 
Sunday, July 13 at 1:30 p.m., call 
446-4677 for more information. 


CSUS Summer Film 
Series: Wednesday, July 2 in the 
Music Recital Hall at 7:30 p.m. in 
The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes. Thursday, July 10 in the 
Music Recital Hall at 7:30 p.m. js 
Thirty-Nine Steps (Alfred Hit- 
chcock spy thriller), and The Third 
Man. 


Film Comedies for Summer at 
UCD: Tuesdays at 7 and 9 p.m. in 
Chemistry 194. Admission is $1.50 
general, $! for students 

Kind Hearts and Coronets, July 8 

Claire’s Knee, July 15 

Lemonade Joe, July 22 

The White Sheik, July 29 

The Miracle of Morgan's Creek. 
August 5 

Some Like It Hot, 
(second show at 9:30) 


August 12 


Concerts at UCD: Thursday at 
8:15 p.m., general admission §2, 
students $1, seats not reserved 


Daniel Kobialka, violin, and 
Machiko Lobialka, piano, on July 
10 at Kleiber Hall. 

The Bowers-Wolf Duo, Baroque 
flute and harpsichord, July 17, 
Music 115. 

Words and Music, Margot 
Schevill, mezzo-soprano, and 
James Schevill, poet, and Jerome 
Rosen, Clarinet, on August 7 in 
Music 115. 


oParisi’Se 


Pine Italian Food 
Lunch — Dinners 
Open Daily — Closed Monday 
2 Big Locations 


1900 Howe 
9210 Riverside 


636-95. 
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Rent a Ron’s Raft 


967-0110 








Art Galleries 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: 216 O 

Street, 446-4677, 2 to 10 p.m., The 

Indian Images of Edward S. Cur- 

tis, July 12 thru August 10. 

CSUS Art Gallery: July 7-25 is “Two 
Doors,” featuring Harold Paris 


and Irby Walton. Admission is 
free 


CSUS Student Art Gallery: 

July 7-11 is Gabrielle 
Frucht, Charlotta Harris, and 
Susie Niigata, July 14-18 is Walter 
Rhoades, and July 21-25 is Tonya 
Orman and Pam Buzzard, 10 a.m 


to2 p.m. Call 925-2236 for more in- 
formation 


- California Arts Commission 
Gallery: 808 O Street, 8 a.m. to 12 
noon, and | p.m. to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day thru Friday. Call 445-1530 for 
more information. 


Florin League of Fine Arts: July 
11 thru 13, Florin Center Mall, 
Florin Road, for more in- 
formation, 391-1248. 


Los Olmecas Gaileries: Sam Her- 
nandez and Chic Hrones, from 
June 19, 8-10 p.m. Wed. thru Fri.. 
call 451-8588 for more in- 
formation. 


Memorial Union Gallery, UCD: 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday thru 
Friday, call 752-2885 for more in- 
formation 


The Crocker Art Gallery As- 
sociation of the E.B. Crocker Art 
Gallery is sponsoring an art tour to 
San Francisco to visit the Ar- 
chaeological Finds Of The People’s 
Republic of China exhibition 
which will be on display in the 
Asian Art Museum ir Golden Gate 
Park from June 28 thru August 28. 
A tour which will include an in- 
troductory lecture and film, break- 
fast, and lunch is $15 for As- 
sociation members and $29 for 
non-members. 

Advance reservations are 
recommended. Call Susan Lake 
during the day, 446-4677, or Wilma 
Cox during the evening, 756-0100 


Chicano artists from the sur- 
rounding California area have con- 
tributed to an arts and crafts ex- 
hibit in Gov. Brown's office, that 
will be on display through July. 

More than 125 artists have con- 
tributed about 450 works, which 
include paintings, ceramics, bronze 
castings, silk screens, sculpture, 
wood carvings, fabric and woven 
creatiéns, jewelry and Chicano 
dance costumes 

The exhibition also has a con- 


tinuous slide presentation of 
Chicano murals throughout 
California. 
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Summer Folk Festival: 
Thursday, July 10 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Men’s Gym, will be guest artist, 
Lenny Walker. An excellent singer 
and guitarist, Lenny has spent this 
past summer traveling the 
railroads of the East coast singing 
traditional folk music and playing 
his Martin guitar. Admission 
charge. 

Friday, July 11, 7:30 p.m. inthe 
Music Recital Hall will be guest ar- 
tist, Vincent Michael, a classical 
guitarist of South American Folk 
Music. Michael has lived in South 
America and has learned the dif- 
ficult traditional ethnic folk style of 
that region. He builds guitars and 
jet airplanes and has performed 
before national audiences. Ad- 
mission charge 


Sunday, July 13 will be tree 
music at alumni grove from 1! to 5 
p.m. Bring an instrument and a 
friend 


Monday, July 14, 6:30 p.m. in 
the University Union will be the 
workshop’s second week on the 
History of Folk Music. The fee is 
$7.50 for each two week session. 
All other programs that show ad- 
mission charge will be $1 or $1.50 

Tuesday, July 15, 12:20 p.m 
will be free music in the University 
Union 

Wednesday, July 16 at 6 p.m. 
will be the guest artist in residence, 
lecturing and playing music in the 
University Union. No admission 
charge. 

Tickets may be purchased from 
the ASS Students Business Office 
or at the door for the fee concerts. 


The National Postrait Gallery 
offers two one-year $7,500 Train- 
ing fellowships to students who 
have completed or wiil complete a 
Master’s Degree program or its 
equivalent in American History by 
August 31, 1975 

All applications and letters of 
recommendation should be sent 


to: Marvin Sadik, Director 
National Portrait Gallery 
Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D.C. 20560 
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There are still some openings 
for appointive positions with the 
Associated Students, Inc. Ap- 
plications are being taken in 
University Union 320, the student 
government offices. Academic 
credit is available and letter grades 
will be given this year. For further 
information call 454-6784 


Associated Students, Inc. is 
sponsoring a get-together in the 
new University Union building to- 
day from 10 to li a.m. Free coffee 
and punch will be served to 
everyone attending. The coffee and 
punch hour is part of an ex- 
periment this summer to try to 
generate student interest in ASI. 


The $50,000 Clairo} Scholar- 
ship Fund, administered in 
cooperation with the Business and 
Professional Women's Foun- 
dation, has scholarships available 
for older women who vocational 
training, two or four year college 
curricula or Master's degree 
programs, Maximum ts $1,000 per 
woman, Fall semester deadline is 
July 7; for Spring, October 6. Write 
to the Clairol Loving Care 
Scholarship Program, c/o The 
Business & Professional Women’s 
Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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One of the happening spots 





Thirty Marshall Scholarships 
for college graduates under 26 


vears old are being offered. The 
scholarships comprise fares to and 
from Britain, a monthly living 
allowance, tuition fees and book 
and travel allowances 


Applications for scholarships 
commencing in October 1976 must 
be received at the appropriate 
regional centre not later than Oct 
22, 1975 


For more information contact 
the Financial Aids office at 454- 
6554 


Career and Life Planning for 
Women will be explored through a 
systematic evaluation of one’s 
abilities, transferable skills, and 
interests, June 25 through August 
6, Wednesdays, 7 to 9:30 p.m., at 
the John F. Kennedy Adult 
Education Center, 6715 Gloria 
Dr.. Sacramento, in room D4 
There is a $5 fee. 
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Letters: 


This summer CSUS will con- 
tinue to offer special counseling for 
women and men considering enter- 
ing the educational environment 


Individual counseling will in- 
clude personal goa! definition, in- 
formation about academic op- 
portunities, and referrals to com- 
munity services 


Since summer planning is 
especially important for those thin- 
king of school in the fall, 
counselors will be available Mon- 
day and Thursday, both daytime 
and evening hours. Call 454-6915 
weekdays 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. for an ap- 
pointment. This Program for 
Adult Student Admission and 
Reentry (PASAR) is sponsored by 
the Office of Continuing 
Education 


Tired of the summer heat 
already? If you're looking for a 
refreshing dip why not try the 
swimming pool on campus. It's 
open from noon to 7 p.m. every day 
of the week. Admission is only 25 
cents per person and free to all of- 


ficially enrolled spring and summer 
semester students. Season passes 
are available at the following 
rate: $7 for active alumni, $10 per 
individual, and $15 for the entire 
family. 


Swimming lessons will also be 
offered from 7 a.m. to ! 1 a.m. with 
classes from beginners thru Water 
Safety Instructor. All classes are 
taught by current American Red 
Cross Water Safety Instructors 
All classes cost $5, except for the 
Life Saving and Water Safety 
Instructor classes which cost $7. 


Minimum requirements for the 
beginning thru advanced 
swimmers classes are a height of at 
least four feet. Persons must be at 
least 17 years old and a good 
swimmer to enroll for Life Saving 
and Water Safety Instruction 






U.S. role 


Cond from page § 

sewage system until the liberating 
forces liberated 90 percent of the 
Dhofar 

The Shah’s invasion ts part and 
parcel of the U.S. Global strategy 
called the Nixon Doctrine. While 
the British are maintaining their 
control in the Gulf, through the 
direct presence of troops, bases, 
and planes — periodicaily instigat- 
ing fierce bombing raids against 
liberated territory the US. 
prefers a more indirect ccatrol 
Just as in Vietnam, the Nixon Doc- 
trine was to “let Asians fight 
Asians.” 

However, in the Gulf this 
strategy can be translated, “let 
Iranian and Arabs fight each 
other.” The U.S. is using the Shah 
of Iran, Khaied of Saudi Arabia, 
and Hussein of Jordan to provide 
the manpower for the frontlines 
against the liberation movements 
of the Gulf peoples. 

Since 1973 the U.S. has given 
over $8.6 billion worth of the most 
sophisticated counter-insurgency 
weapons — helicopter gunships, F- 
5 jet fighter-bombers, phantom jets 
and laser bombs — to the Shah. 

The potential definitely exists 
for another Vietnam-type conflict 
in the Middle East. However, this 


war would have U.S. trained 


Iranian pilots and Middie Eastern 


Cond on page |! 
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Should we provide for the Solons? by stuart greenbaum 
Take the time to be sure, but be sure 
not to take too much time 
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* Women of the mighty pen 


By Frederick J. Mayer 


The changing nature of contem- 
porary womens’ lives is reflected in 
a new collection of poetry, We 
Become New: Poems By Contem- 
porary American Women, edited 
by Lucille Iverson and Kathryn 
Ruby. The reader should now be 
able to find this Bantam paperback 
original on the bookstands. 

With selections from the recent 
works of 43 female poets, the 
volume charts their painful and 
joyous movement into new roles 
and identities. 

Many of the poets represented 
are well-known writers such as 
National Book Award-winner Ad- 
rienne Rich, along with such other 
popular poets as Erica Jong, Anne 


Sexton, Carolyn Kizer, Denise 
Levertov, Marge Piercy, June Jor- 
dan, Robin Morgan, Muriel 











Rukeyser and Maxine Kumin, to 
name but a few 

Also presented are such new 
figures on the poetry scene as 
Audre Lorde, nominated for a 
National Book Award in 1974, 
Honor Moore, whose first play ts 
set for Broadway production this 
fall: Alice Walker, recently the sub- 
ject of a feature article in Ms. 
maga/ine; and Rita Mae Brown 
and Susan Fromberg Schaefer, 
whose novels in 1974 have at- 
tracted critical acclaim. 

Time machines, twenty-first 
century technology, trips to worlds 
beyond everything about science 
fiction is startling, including the 






































































































































Cond from page 4 
Center fulfilled its contractuai 
obligations with the city by provid- 
inga crisis line, drop-in center, peer 
counseling, and advocacy to vic- 
tims of rape. With no additional 
funding, the project has also con- 
sistently offered a speakers’ 
bureau. and community education 
programs which included self- 
defense training. From a statement 
issued by the Center: “While our 
city required quarterly reports 
prior to each quarter's re-funding, 
evaluative criticism was never fed 
back to us, and funding continued. 
During our difficult period of res- 
tructuring the City Manager's of - 
fice distributed a memo to City 
Council members assuring them -—— 
and us — that we had our program 
well in hand.” 

The Rape Crisis Center, 
without funds from the city, is in 


Water polo 


Con'd from page 3 

is “to build a quality team.” 
Hopefully, when people see the 
quality of the teams, they will want 
to come here and become invoived. 
“Once you build a great team, that 
team tends to perpetuate itself,” he 
said. 

Water polo is one of the most 
exciting sports around to watch as 
a spectator. If action is what you 
seek in your sport, then water polo 
is a game for you whether as a par- 
licipant or spectator. 

The next home game, against 
Modesto, will be here next week. 
For further information on the 
team’s schedule, or on the water 
polo program here on campus, cail 
Tom Ehlert at CSUS Mens’ 
Athletic Department. 
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fact that, while 90 percent of all 
science fiction readers are men, 
some of the best science fiction 
writers are women. In January 
1975, Vintage Books published the 
first collection of science fiction 
stories written by women about 
women. An original paperback 
book entitled Women Of Wonder. 
it is an impressive anthology of 


truly innovative literature. The 
stories include—by such well- 
known authors as Ursula K 
LeGuin, Anne McCaffrey, and 


Joanna Russ—-present women in 
unique roles and shatter the image 
of science fiction as “pulp” fiction. 
As editor Pamela Sargent writes in 
her introduction, “Other literature 
can show us women imprisoned by 
attitudes towards them, at odds 
with what is expected of them or 
making the best of their situation in 
present or past societies...Only 


science fiction and fantasy 
literature can show us women in 
entirely new or strange sur- 


roundings. It can explore what we 
might become if and when the 
present restrictions on our lives 
vanish, or show us new problems 
and restrictions that might arise.” 

Both of these books are ex- 
cellent and a must for all readers. | 
stress all readers because within the 
“writing arts” the artists usually do 
not have a discriminating line 
between them based on sex. Un- 
fortunately the press “hypes” do 
make that line by the stress on 
“Woman” in the publicity. These 
books, We Become New and 


danger of losing its LEAA grant. 
Women from the Center are out- 
raged by the City Council's 
decision. To quote a statement is- 
sued by the Center: “The men that 
run our local government and the 
press are supporting violent crimes 
against women by blatant 
disregard of the only proven effec- 
tive weapon against rape: women 


working together to defend 
ourselves.” 
Women working with the 


Center do not plan to let the 
program die for lack of funds. They 
have already begun to plan fund- 
raising projects. Ms. Kate 


Guzman, director of the Rape 
Crisis Center, says, “At least eight 
rapes occur in Sacramento daily. 
We provide a unique and much 
needed service. There is no other 
offers 


“agency which both 





sence incense 


Protest 


Cor'd from page 9 
soldiers, instead of Americans do- 
ing the dirty work. 

To protest Shah’s U.S.- 
backed aggression in Oman as well 
as his barberic repression of over 
30,000 political prisoners (physical 
and mental torture being one), 
Iranian Students Association in 
Northern California is having a 
hunger strike starting late July. We 
urge all democratic and freedom 
loving people to support our cam- 
paign. 

Iranian Students Association in 

Sacramento 


Women of Wonder are filled to the | 
page with talent. The books can 
and do stand alone. 

I find the last stanza of Audre 
Lorde’s poem “Who Said It Was 
Simple” in the anthology We 
Become New expressing my 
feelings in this area: 


and sit here wondering 
which me will survive 
all these liberations 


Finally, a young person's novel 
which treats the youthful reader as 
having a discerning mind; Patricia 
Windsor has written an interesting 
book in this vein, The Summer 
Before. This book published by 
Deil should be available at this 
time 

The Summer Before is a first per- 
son narrative in three parts. It 
begins as Sandy. a prisoner of tran- 
quilizers, self-absorption and fear 
of relapse. is released from a men- 
tal hospital. She then begins to 
gradually release her story the 
misunderstanding of a nude swim, 
her communal! living: her relation- 
ship with her parents, her more 
curious than sympathetic friend, 
Jazz, her wise, but remote, 
psychiatrist. But the heart of her 
and of her life was Bradley. It 1s he. 
and his tragic death, that she must 
reckon within herself. “Apple” (as 
Bradley called her) got her strength 
and inner life from Bradley. The 
Summer Before lets us view in a 
most intimate way how Sandy 
gradually gets her strength—and 
peace from herself. 


Rape crisis center in straits 


anonymity and advocacy to the 
victim. Now, we have the op- 
portunity to expand our services 
and to provide a nationwide pro- 
ject model, if we can obtain the 
$20,000 needed in matching funds 
to secure the LEAA grant. Despite 
the City Council's lack of concern, 
we will do everything in our power 
to keep this project functioning.” 

If you are able to donate time 
and/or money, please contact the 
Sacramento Womens’ Center, 
2220 “J” St., 446-7663. And if you 
are displeased by the City C ouncil’s 
decision, let them know of your 
displeasure through letters or 
phone calls. 


Open house 


Con'd from page 3 

delivery vehicle complete with the 
Ink Machine logo, an open house 
in the new location and a 
promotional sale. A primary 
concern is the purchase of a table 
top offset press to provide a quick 
print service for students, faculty, 
staff and alumni. Ms. Marino also 
sees the possibility of extending the 
hours of The Ink Machine to better 
meet the needs of the evening 
students. 




































FOR SALE 





AUTOMOTIVE 
TT 
Karman Gina 68 runs good needs body work must set 
soon Super cheap $500/Best ofter Call george or eave 
message 927 2520 


RIDES 








CLASSIFIEDS 








SERVICES 





Typing term pepers manuscripts, thesis. dessertahons 
Call 428-7030 after 5 pm 


Bookbinding for that Specia! THESIS or project $7 59 
each first 3 (hardcover) $6.50 each, 4 or more Golo ers 
essed FREE' CAL-NA BINDERY prone 444.2514 (30? 
S$ Street, Sacramento 95814 


Learn to fix your car Have 2 place to do t Co-operatrve 
Garage of Sacramento 3720 Svockton Bivd 451-6258 | 
5 2.8 pm Tools, books, space advice. mechanics 


Typing Please call 925-0904 for further information 





WANTED 





Wanted 2.3 bedroom house to rent Will pay up to $175 
per month. Call after 630 pm 446 1618 


Wanted Rolhng Stones concert tickets witlhng to pay Call 
joe of leave message 922 6681 


Masseuses wanted no expenence mecessary Will 
tram—earn up to $8 an hour Phone 362 9224 Cindy's 
Rancho Cordova learn the art of touch and com 
mutwcation 


President Nader? 


Con'd trom page 4 

He has fought it and studied it 
through nearly every department 
as no other figure in our time.” 

According to the Draft Nader 
group in Los Angeles, (whose 
president is Evelyn Miller) the two 
most active states at this time are 
Alabama and Colorado. 

There may be no real need to ac- 
quaint people with who Ralph 
Nader is, but I quote the following 
to give a political feeling about the 
man. Ina “Nader for President” ar- 
ticle, columnist Art Seidenbaum of 
the Los Angeles Times statea: 
“Nader is forthright, un- 
compromising and diligent. His 
philosophy is conservative in the 
sense of demanding that the system 
operate as promised. His approach 
is radical in the manner of making 
direct appeal to the people rather 
than their politicians.” 

Can a man like Nader even be 
drafted? He has not expressed 
publicly any desire to be President. 
Yet neither did Stevenson in 1952. 
It may be a poor analogy as Steven- 
son was an elected politician by 
1952. However, once before the 
Democrats and even the 
Republicans desired and did draft 
a non-political man who also 


months. If you qualify, these are a few of the jobs 


you could train for: 


Data Processing, Intelligence, Motor Transport, 
Metal Working, Electrical Systems Repair, Textile/ 
Leather Repair, Printing, Food Preparation, Map Mak- 
| ing, Radio Instrument Repair, Laboratory Assistant. 

Once you finish training, start moving. Climb the 
ranks as you work in Europe, Korea, Panama, Hawaii, 
Alaska, or almost anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Call Army | 
Ron Summers. 
635-7760 | 


Join the people who've joined the Army. 


Sgt. 


| Equal pay sor 
for - 


seemed to be aloof and just a 
“citizen.” The Democrats wanted 
him in 1948. In early 1952 they still 
wanted him. The Republicans 
started a draft for him in 1952 and 
finally convinced him. The man 
was Dwight Eisenhower 

Drafting Nader in 1976 isn’t all 
that far fetched as it may be needed 


for the Democrats 
Frederick J. Mayer 


ConVar 


Con'd from page 2 

music is pleasing yet the listener 
hears many styles and patterns 
The music weaves itself in a pulsat- 
ing manner that is so tender one 
falls into a relaxed position of pure 
musical enjoyment. Still, it is not 
restricted to just “soft” music as the 
ConVar concept includes various 
rhythms, paces and speeds. 

“One World Radio” is what 
Director Shrode 1s promoting at 
our campus and community radio 
station. He is endeavoring to truly 
make the two work as one while 
maintaining their many faceted 
personalities. Shrode believes 
through ConVar this can be ac- 
complished. 


equal tale 


When you apply for one of our jobs, only your | 
talent counts. We have over 300 jobs you could start 
acareer with. Men and women start at $344 a month 

| (before deductions). With a raise to $383 after 4 
| 
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GIHEN YOU GANT TO ROCK... 


Rutabaga 


Boogie Band 


7/1-7/12 
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